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lAHON IS OUT FO R DEBS 

ISPEAKS FROM SAME PLATFORM WITH 
OUR PRESIDENTIAL OANDIOATE 
AT BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


When the Central Labor union of 
Belleville, Ill., engaged Eugene V. Debs 
for a lecture in that city on March 13 
they did not know they were goin to 
have the pleasure of listening to a presi- 
dentiid candidate. The occasion turned 
out to be a very excellent beginning of 
the campaign. The opera house was 
. literally packed with people. Over 2,000 
were present. A delegation of Social 
Democrats from St. Louis went over on 
; the electric line and arrived just in time 
to join in the street parade. The dele¬ 
gation carried the Social Democratic 
banner and a large sign bearing a pic¬ 
ture of Debs, with the words “For Presi¬ 
dent” beneath. Both of these banners 
were placed on the stage after the parade 
was over. 

In spite of the suffocating atmosphere 
the audience listened to the orator’s 
words with great attention. There was 
none of the reckless hurrah-for-my-side 
applause which always characterizes the 
meetings of old-party candidates. The 
'i^ndience applauded freely and enthusi- 
laitically, but intelligently. That the 
great mass of workingmen present were 
'drinking—thinking as they had never 
thought before—could readily be dis¬ 
cerned by watching the expression of 
their eager faces. The number of young 
men present was surprising, and it is 
lafe to assume that most of them went 
home with the. truths of Socialism firmly 
impressed on their minds. For two 
hours the speaker held the attention of 


the people and preached the doctrines 
of the cause he loves so well. 

Then occurred an incident which is 
well worth noting as being indicative of 
the camp in which the trades unions of 
.•\merica will be found before the coming 
campai^ is closed. After Comrade 
Debs had concluded his address the 
chairman called upon W. D. Mahon, 
national president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street-Railway Employes 
of America, who happened to be pres¬ 
ent, to address the meeting. Mr. Mahon, 
in a short, forcible speech, declared that 
he indorsed every utterance of the pre¬ 
vious speaker. He thought that the 
trades unions were paving the way for 
a higher step, and that they would be 
found supporting a working-class party 
in the near future. He urged the work¬ 
ingmen to think for themselves, and 
wound up by saying: “If you do you 
will vote for Eugene V. Debs." .\t 
these words there arose from the audi¬ 
ence one long, unanimous cheer that 
seemed to come from the very souls of 
the weary toilers who were crowded into 
the house. It seemed, indeed, as though 
some magic hand had for a moment 
pushed ajar the gates of the co-operative 
commonwealth'and allowed the assem¬ 
bled proletarians to catch a glimpse of 
the future in store for them. 

When election day rolls around and 
the votes have been counted, the city of 
Belleville will have done her duty to the 
wage-working class and iiave paid her 
compliments to our candidate with a 
handsome vote. 


Eugene V. Brewster of New York has 
decided to quit Bryan, become a Social 
Democrat and support Debs and Harri- 
man. In an inter\-iew last Saturday he 
said: • 

“I can see no hope of ever obtaining 
any permanent reform through the dem¬ 
ocratic party, however radical be its 
platform. Both of the old parties are 
fast rotting away with corruption, and, 
even after 1896, I see the vast and beau¬ 
tiful organization of the democratic 
party controlled at almost every point by 
a human hyena grimly waiting for plun¬ 
der. There must be a new party, and I 
am not sure that that party is not the one 
just formed by the two Socialistic fac¬ 
tions and headed by Eugene V. Debs.” 

Brewster says, further, that Brvan’s 
defeat is certain, and will be accom¬ 
plished by his own party. 

During our convention last week Dr. 
Lyman Abbott lectured in Brooklyn on 
"Industrial Democracy” to an audience 
of workingmen. From the newspaper 
reports of his remarks we take the fol¬ 
lowing : 

"I assume that the common people 
ought to control in industry as in poli¬ 
tics. That we don’t do that now is ap¬ 
parent. We elect governors, but not 
railroad kings ;• we elect municipal as¬ 
semblies, but not those who control fac¬ 
tories and minps. I have nothing to say 
against those who do control, but I am 
merely pointing out the fact that we can 
turn out presidents and governors, but 
if we think a railroad owner is not work¬ 
ing for the public good we can’t turn 
him out peaceably. Our political sys¬ 
tem is a democracy, but our industrial 
system is an oligarchy. We ought to 
carry the same principles into industry 
as into politics. 

"This, then, is the radical object which 
we reformers ought to keep in mind— 
^cial Democracy. That means that the 
railroads should be controlled and owned 
by the common people, that the factories 
and mines should be theirs, that they 
should pwn the tools with which they 
work. It means the diffusion of wealth. 
It means the employment of capital by 
labor, instead of labor by capital. It is 
a radical idea, but we need radical ideas. 
It is not a hopeless idea, either.” 


OEBS’ SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 


Mr. Giairman and Comrades: A few 
moments ago your committee advised 
me of the great honor conferred upon 
me by this convention in making me 
one of the standard-bearers of the party 
in the great campaign upon which we 
are now entering. Never in all of my 
Kfe was I so profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that there is a divinity 
Suit shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will. Yesterday I left this hall 
•nder the solemn belief that I could not, 
nnder any possible circumstances, accept 
<te nomination tendered me with such 
'hnfiiuusiastic unanimity. But with your 
mited voices ringing in my ear, and 
Ifour impassioned appeals burning and 
glowing in my breast, and your eyes 
.learchbg the very depths of my soul, I 
was soon brought to realize that in your 
voice in behalf of Socialism there was 
the supreme command of Duty—that I 
ODuld not disregard it and decline the 
Ihomination without proving myself 
wholly unw’orthy of the confidence which 
laired it I felt that I could not de- 
dine this nomination, tendered me un¬ 
der such circumstances, without .being 
.flulty of treason to the cause we all love 
•d well; and so I come to you this after¬ 
noon, obedient to the call voiced by your 
.Ir^mittee, to say that I r.ccept your 
i^WBination, and with it all of the resjjon- 
li)ilities that the great trust imposes; 
"••d with my heart trembling upon my 
%•, I thank the comrades, one and all, 

. W the great honor you have conferred 
~ me. I also thank you for having 
ated as my associate and colleague 
I true a Socialist, so manly a man as 
Jade Job Harriman, and let me as- 
- you that we will stand together, 

: by side, in the, true spirit of Social- 
nd joining hands, will bear aloft 
I'eonquering banner of the Social 


Democratic party of America. The or¬ 
deal through which we passed yesterday 
was indeed painful and trying to us. but 
perhaps it was necessary to complefely 
consecrate us to our great task. Stand¬ 
ing in your presence this afternoon the 
standard-bearer of a united socialist 
party, so Tong a cherished hope and now 
practically a realized fact, all the skies 
of the future are bright, and 1 do not 
hesitate to believe that 'in the great cam¬ 
paign upon which we are now entering 
that we are to achieve results that will 
mark the real beginning of Socialism in 
.‘America, as also the real end of capital¬ 
ism. The line is to be sharply drawn. 
The issue is to be clearly understood. 
We are to move forward side by side, a 
united party, a solid indivisible phalanx. 
We are to move forward with steady 
step, our eyes upon the goal. No back¬ 
ward step is to be taken. We are not 
to be deflected from our course the 
breadth of a hair; and in the first battle, 
whatever the outcome, a great victory 
will have to be achieved to be followed 
by others, until at last Socialism is tri¬ 
umphant in the United States, capitalism 
falls never to rise again, and the working 
class, bruised, degraded, and plundered 
through all of the centuries of the past, 
for the first time in the history of all the 
ages will stand forth redeemed, and dis¬ 
enthralled. the coronated sovereignr of 
this world. 

I congratulate my comrades, one and 
all, upon the very happy outcome of this 
historic convention. I were, less than 
just to myself if I failed to make some, 
proper acknowledgment of the invalua¬ 
ble services rendered us by the commit¬ 
tee representing the Socialist Labor Par¬ 
ty. During the trying hours of yester¬ 
day I was more than impressed with 
their noble bearing, with their manly 


conduct. They appeared before us in 
the spirit of Socialism. Fortunately for 
you and me, and for the party, they were 
met with the same spirit; and now, in¬ 
stead of being in hostile camps, with di¬ 
vided forces, we stand before the world 
in a united body that is to move forward 
until it wrests this government from the 
grasp of capitalism and restores it to the 
people at large. Comrades, we invoke 
your united aid and co-operation. We 
should be remiss in no single obligation 
that has been imposed upon us. W’c 
shall to the extent of our ability serve 
you and those you represent in this great 
cause: There is no mistake as to the ul¬ 
timate outcome. Speaking for myself. 
I am not only hopeiul, I am confident. 
Hie .new crusade is now thoroughly or¬ 
ganized, and when the message goes 
forth it will send joy and hope and en¬ 
thusiasm to the heart of every Socialist 
in the land. 

.-Mlow me to say, in closing, that 1 am 
deeply sensible of the great honor that 
you have conferred upon me—that when 
I attempt to express the gratitude with 
which my heart is overflowing, all lan¬ 
guage is meaningless. I am proud to be 
a Socialist. I believe with all my heart’ 
in the conquering and emancipating 
power of Socialism. With me it is some¬ 
thing more than a conviction. It throbs 
in my heart; it surges in my soul; it is 
my very life. Without it, every star that 
blazes on the horizon would go out for¬ 
ever. Without it, this earth were sim¬ 
ply a jungle, and we wild beasts devour¬ 
ing each other. With it, this earth be¬ 
comes transformed into a veritable para¬ 
dise, and we are almost gods. Again 
and again I thank you. All hail to the 
united Socialists of America! 


Louis Republic of March J4> 
ing part of Sheldon’s edition 
ipeka Capital, selected half a 
f Comrade Leonard D. Ab- 
cle on Socialism and the S. 
lis article was reprinted by the 
Sheldon from the New York 
We say, with Benjamin 
“Thus let good offices go 
Abbott’s article has been in 
“rhe Herald for three weeks; it 
in this number. 

L the Iowa Unionist of 
we clip the following: 
nocratic national^ conventaon 
in Indianapolis. The in¬ 


dications are that Eugene V. Debs will 
be nominated for president on a com¬ 
bination ticket—Social Democratic and 
Socialist Labor. These two bodies should 
be united on general principles.” ’ 


'The Toiler of Terre Haute gives a 
full account of the convention in signed 
correspondence by the editor, Ed H. 
Evinger. 


The Brauer-Zeitung of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, prefaces an account of the con¬ 
vention with the following paragra^: 

“'The convention of the SociL Dem¬ 
ocratic party of America, held in In¬ 
dianapolis last week, is a thing of the 
past. The records of its work wiU be' 


told in a new chapter of tlie history of 
the American labor movOTcnt, and writ¬ 
ten with golden letters.” 


The Danville (Ill.) Democrat gives a 
lenghthy report of the convention, with 
biographical sketches of both candi¬ 
dates. 


Farmers’ Review (Bonham, Texas) 
for March 9 contains a three-column ed¬ 
itorial headed “Socialists Are Practical." 
Also mention of our candidates. 


SKETCH ES OF CAN DIDATES 

HOOSIERDOM FURNISHES BOTH STAND¬ 
ARD BEARERS OF THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARH 


The Haverhill Social Democrat of 
March 10 gives a newsy account of the 
opening days of the convention. 


Eugene Victor Debs was bom in 
Terre Haute, Ind., in the autumn of 
1855, and at the age of 15 years began 
his work as a railway employe in the 
\ andalia car shops. Soon afterward he 
obtained a position as fireman on a 
freight engine, in which capacity he 
served some years, and soon attracted 
attention in, the councils of the Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, of which 
he had become a member. He was 22 
years old when that organization made 
him editor of its magazine, and from 
that day fonvard he has been unable to 
escape for a moment the exacting cares 
of leadership. Quickly following this 
entrance to official life he was made 
general secretary and treasurer of the 
organization, and saw it grow rapidly 
from infancy to national proportions. In 
this position he was custodian of liter¬ 
ally 'millions of dollars of organization 
funds. 

In 1892 Mr. Debs founded the Ameri¬ 
can Railway union, which was the first 
organization in the railway world to ad¬ 
mit to membership every- employe, from 
the section man and engine-wiper to the 
conductor and engineer. Its central 
idea was complete and universal organ¬ 
ization. Under his guiding hand it 
speedily reached colossal proportions. 
Its first great strike was called on the 
Great Northern railway. The road was 
successfully tied up from St. Paul to the 
Pacific ocean and the company forced 
to restore the wages of all employes, 
amounting in the aggp'egate to inany 
thousands of dollars a month. 

Scarcely was the Great Northern rail¬ 
way case out of the way than the Pull¬ 
man strike claimed attention. Thor- 
<:*gMy alarmed at the fir, incible 
Stren^h of the new union built on the 
“univcr.sal brotherhood” plan, the Gen¬ 
eral Managers’ association resolved to 
force a general fight with the hope of 
crushing it in its infancy. The organi¬ 
zation was less than one year oid when 
the general managers began the assault. 
Employes were discharged simply for 
holding membership in the .■\merican 
Railway union. The Pullman trouble 
was brewing at the same time, and Pull-* 
man's employes, who were members of 
the organization, had their wages cut 
fully 50 pei; cent. Th'e public was led 
to believe that Mr. Debs could have' 
avoided the Pullman strike, and that he 
deliberately plunged into it. This, of 
course, was not true. He clearly under¬ 
stood the scope of the conspiracy against 
the life of the organization and knew the 
struggle could not be avoided. The 
Pullman matter was die most flagrant 
wrong at hand, and he took it up first, 
offered to submit the question to arbi¬ 
tration, and meeting with an emphatic 
refusal, ortlered the members of the 
tinion to handle no Pullman cars. The 
battle was on, and within two days 
scarcely a car .of any description was 
moving between the Mississippi valley 
and the Pacific coast. Within a short 
time the commerce of the nation was 
practically paralyzed. 

So long as the general managers 
fought fairly and proceeded as in all 
other strikes they were completely outy' 
generaled. Finally realizing this they 


appealed to the courts and found one 
willing to ignore the rights of man as 
guaranteed by the constitution of the 
nation and issued an edict suspending 
the freedom of speech. Mr. Debs was 
forbidden to send messages, letters or 
telegrams from headquarters to the 
members. This meant just what it would 
mean if a general on the .battlefield was 
deprived of the right to speak or write. 
Of course he refused to submit, and 
within a few days Mr. Debs and his 
lieutenants were behind the prison bars. 
Released later, when the strike was dead, 
there followed a long and hard-fought 
legal battle to test the new principles 
sought to be established, but the United 
States Supreme court dodged the real 
question at issue. 

In 1892, when Mr. Debs resigned his 
positions in the Firemen’s Brotherhood, 
he was receiving $4,000 per year. The 
convention of over 400 delegates by 
unanimous vote refused to accept his 
resignation, and offered him any salary 
he might name. When it was found he 
could not be induced to change his 
mind, the convention by acclamation 
voted him a gift of-$2,000, with which 
to go tp Europe and recuperate his 
somewhat broken health. This he de¬ 
clined. On January i, 1897, Debs is¬ 
sued a circular to the members of the 
A. R. U., entitled "Present Conditions 
and Future Duties,” in which he re¬ 
viewed the political, industrial and eco¬ 
nomic conditions, -and came out boldly 
for Socialism. When the A. R. U. met 
in national convention in Chicago, in 
June, 1^7, that body was meiged into 
the Social Democracy of America, which 
organization was peifected on June 21, 

1897, with Mr. Debs Js chaWWatvof the 
national executive board, to which he 
devoted his means, energy and splendid 
talents. After the split at Chicago in 

1898, Mr. Debs was made a, member of 
the national executive board of the So¬ 
cial Democratic party, a position he still 
fills. 


Job Harriman was bom on January 
15, i86i, in Clinton county, Indiana. 
His people were farmers, and he re¬ 
mained on the farm until he was 18 years 
of age. He then went to Butler univer¬ 
sity, at Irvington, where he graduated. 

He went into the ministry, but his 
views soon became changed, so that he 
could not conscientiously continue in the 
church. He then took up the practice 
of law. 

He was brought up as a democrat, 
buf became dissatisfied and did not vote 
at all after 1887 until 1890, when he 
became interested in Socialism. At this 
time he was living in San .’^rancisco. 
For the next five years he was more or 
less active in the Socialist movement 
there. 

In 1895 he removed to Los Angeles 
and immediately entered the work there, 
where he has been an active agitator 
ever since. In 1898 he was the S. L. P. 
candidate for governor and made an en¬ 
ergetic campaign, polling 5,600 votes. 

In the beginning of he was 

chosen as state organizer, and put in the 
whole year in propaganda work through¬ 
out the state. 


PRESS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Memphis Commercial-Appeal: - “Eu¬ 
gene V. Debs will lead the presidential 
ticket of the Social Democrats this year, 
and Eugene will wake the echoes. He 
is a plausible talker and one who is very 
effective with the masses.” 

Very true; and the united testimony 
of the southern press is that there is not 
one more popular with the masses. 

Buffalo Express: “There is an ele¬ 
ment of the populists that can never be 
counted upon to return to the demo¬ 
cratic fold. The most radical members 
of the populist org^anization have been 
tending to straightforward Socialism. 
They -will be attracted by the programme 
of the Social Democrats. The latter will 
draw to them a not inconsiderable body 
of voters throughout the country.”' 

The drawing quality of the Social 
Democratic party has already mani¬ 
fested itself in Kansas, where pt^ulism 
has shown hs greatest vitality. One of 
the surprises-of the campaigpi will be the 
straight Socialist vote in Kansas. 

New York Tribune: “So far as the 
United States is concerned, we should 
be glad to see war abolished. But we 


should also like to hear Mr. Debs and 
his fellow Social Democrats explain how 
it is to be done. ‘You may rezoloot till 
the cows come home,’, but how are you 
going to keep other nations from mak¬ 
ing war upon you ?” 

Social Democrats, as the editor of the 
Tribune may learn if he will take the 
trouble to inform himself, are really quite 
practical people. They understand that 
militarism and war are necessary to cap¬ 
italist exploitation. Nations are forced 
to make war upon each o'.her by and in 
the interest of the capitalist class. There¬ 
fore Social Democrats throughout the 
world stand for the abolition of capitalist 
production and distribution of wealth, 
and thereby the abolition of war and 
military establishments. 

Baltimore American: “The Social 
Democrats, in session at Indianapolis, 
salute one another as ‘Comrades.’ Com¬ 
rades in what—pessimistic rumination ?” 

Oh, no; put your ear to the ground, 
man! We are comrades in the most 
optimistic movement of the century. It 
is a movement with optimism as its 
mainspring. For that reason look out 
for it 
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•with extravagant claims for their 
power. 

And the most of us have been de¬ 
ceived. In buying the b^x we have 
been sold ourselves. We have given up 
our votes, year after year, and have 
gained nothing by it. 

Already these two firms are getting 
out their lucky boxes and painting them 
over and looking for fine phrases to put 
on the covers. And already labor fools 
are getting ready to be taken in by the 
same old trick. 


for you to rebuke your enemies and, give 
your friends a splendid support. 

TheArbeiter-Zeitung of St. Louis gives 
nearly eight columns and an editorial 
to a report of the Indianapolis conven¬ 
tion. The familiar features of our can¬ 
didates, Debs and Harriman, appear on 
the first page. A very good report for 
our German friends' and comrades to 
read. 

The comrades of Indianapolis, who 
made arrangements for the convention 
under the leadership of Hugo Miller, 
took upon themselves all expenses in¬ 
cident thereto. Their devotion and 
generosity will be remembered by us all. 

Reasons of a personal nature com¬ 
pelled Comrade Farmer of Texas to re¬ 
sign from the committee of nine. He 
is succeeded by Comrade Lonergdn of 
Connecticut, who received the next 
highest number of votes. 

In issue of March lo the Sheyboygan 
Volksblatt gpves account of the conven¬ 
tion. 


capitalist press while that of our own 
class goes starving. We have not 
learned that the first step toward wis¬ 
dom is to cast aside as authority the 
'Wretched, partisan daily sheets of our 
time. 

Fourth. We have some prosperity 
now, and it would be such a pity to spoil 
it. .We have jobs, it may be. We get 
back only one-fifth of what we produce, 
but we have jobs. Of course, it takes a 
high-power microscope to detect the dif¬ 
ference between modern prosperity and 
a modern panic, but such authoritative 
microscopists as Mr. Dun and Mr. Brad- 
street pronounce the present article pros¬ 
perity. Anything so harsh as a vote for 
a labor leader might frighten it away. 
Prosperity is very shy! 

Fifth. We might throw our vote 
away. We ought to vote for what we 
don’t want and get it, rather than to 
vote for what we want and fail a time or 
two. We have been voting for what we 
don’t want ^oid getting it right along for 
many years, and it is hard to break off 
an old habit, surely! 

Sixth. We have a chanCe of electing 
a man who is more friendly to our cause 
than the other fellow. We have not yet 
learned that the greatest enemies to our 
cause are good men who go against us; 
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Expensive expansion. 

Dr. Jabez Fisher, in an excellent pa¬ 
per on “Dividends versus Brotherhood,” 
read before a Fitchburg audience on 
March 4, gives a striking illustration of 
the accumulative power of the dollar. 

He figfures that if Joseph had invested 
dollar, at 6 per cent compound in- 
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The real lucky box. t 

There is a lucky box, however, that 
has the power to bestow unlimited good 
fortune on labor. It has the magic 
power to change every labor slave into 
a prince of fortune. And that is the 
ballot box.' 

The ballot boxes of America are sim¬ 
ply the hollow tricks which are used to 
construct either a palace or a prison for 
labor. By it we can either vote away 
our rights, or else secure them. We can 
make our paths pleasant, or we can make 
them rough and hellish. 

So long as the ballot box is within our 
reach we can make no reasonable pro¬ 
test against conditions. When wi* have 
set a trap and stepped into it, we can 
blame only ourselves. When we flavor 
our soup with machine oil we cannot be 
pitied for having to eat it. 

So far we have not availed ourselves 
of the marvelous merit of the ballot box. 
We have suffered it to be a dice thrown 
by competing oppressors. We have per¬ 
mitted its use as a thing for tyrants to 
juggle with. 

Let us begin to use it as the instru¬ 
ment whereby we can mold our own 
destinies and make our own happiness. 
Let us make it the avenue through 


one 

terest, for the benefit of his son Jesus 
and His future cause, it would have 
amounted today to a value equal to that 
of a solid cube of gold measuring 4,600,- 
000,000 miles on each side 1 

To those of us who have only the 
occasional privilege of grazing at the 
sniall rim of a five-dollar gold piece— 
through a broker’s window—this illus¬ 
tration is well-nigh incomprehensible. 
To the average workingman gold is as 
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The People, New York, March ii, 
gives a report of the first day’s proceed¬ 
ings. 

The Arbejderen of Chicago reports 
the convention in its issue of March 8. 


campaign to be made by the united .So¬ 
cialists this year, let it be understood 
that we are in the political arena for a 
principle. We are neither Debsites nor 
Harrimanites, but Social Democrats, af¬ 
firming and firmly believing in the ulti¬ 
mate supremacy of the collectivist prin¬ 
ciple in industry and the industrial de¬ 
mocracy wherein the robbery of the 
working class ceases and justice and 
comradeship is established in the earth. 

The men chosen as our standard 
bearers were chosen not because they 
are cunning and ambitious men, desir¬ 
ing public office- as a stepping-stone to 
self-aggrandizement, but rather because 
both have stood unfalteringly for the 
great cause of the working class and 
the principle which unites us as a party- 
in a class struggle against the united 
and legplly-intrenched capitalist class, 
for the overthrow of industrial exploi¬ 
tation and the establishment of econom¬ 
ic freedom. 

The hired guerillas of the capitalist 
press may be expected this year to re¬ 
sort to every trick known to low 
calumny to serve their masters, but their 
attacks will in no way affect the reputa¬ 
tion and character of the men who, in 
this new century conflict, stand for the 
emancipation of the working class from 
the shackles of capitalism. The people 
of this country have been learning that 
the representations made of Socialists 
and Socialism by the capitalist press are 
false creations proceeding from capi¬ 
talist-owned brains. Their flippant 
jibes and prodigious lies will have no 
effect on the thorough-going, earnest 
Social Democrat, and the thinking pub¬ 
lic generally ceased long ago to regard 
with seriousness any utterance of the 
average daily newspaper designed to 
prop up or defend the prevailing system 
of industry. The Socialist movement 
in, this country has outgrown the pow¬ 
er of any capitalist editor or editors to 
hinder or molest it. The people are fast 


permit and perpetuate. And this same 
expansive process is going on every day. 


The capital of the rich is increasing, and 
as the result the poverty of the poor is 
increasing, too. 

When mammon gains, man loses. 
When capital gets, labor gives. When 
the dividends of rhe rich increase the 
comforts of the .poor decrease. Every 
private pile of wealth is simlpy the accu¬ 
mulation of legalized pilferings. 

Why are some so poor? W'hy are 
The same question an- 
By the system of industrial 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


others so rich? 
swers both 
profit and loss, the profit always going 
to one class and the loss always being 
borne by the other. 

.^n honest millionaire. 

In a religious weekly received yester¬ 
day casual reference is made to a certain 
millionaire. After speaking of his being 
worth four and a half millions, it stated 
that it “seems he earned his money hon¬ 
estly.” 

This is really a significant statement. 
It implies that the popular idea con¬ 
cerning the dishonesty of millionairism 
is getting strong enough to be opposed 
and disputed. .And again it implies- a 
doubt, in a quarter where loyalty to 
wealth is supreme, in the asserted fact 
of honesty, the man in question only 
“seeming” to earn his money in an hon¬ 
est way. 

The statement made is fallacious. No 
man can earn a million honestly. He 
may inherit it. He may steal it. He 
may find it. But earn it he cannot. 

Sly dictionary defines “earn” as "to 
gain by labor.” No one is foolish 
enough to suppose that a millionaire, ac¬ 
cording to this, can rightly use the word. 

The word "earn” comes from the 
Dutch “ernen,” to reap, while the orig¬ 
inal root was “ar,” to plough. We today 
use too often the former definition and 
forget the latter. We forget that to earn 
means not only the har\-esting, but the 
plowing as well. 

Money has in reality^ no expansive 
power. Plant a dollar, and you expect 
to dig up a dollar and no more. It has 
no inherent power to increase of itself. 

It is only when labor power is intro¬ 
duced that wealth increases. Capital is 
but the golden key that unlocks the legal 
barriers and permits labor to use its en¬ 
ergy in the increasing of wealth. 

To labor, then, all wea^ belongs. In 
that case, how can a capitalist honestly 
earn his millions? 

One day last year Rockefeller made 
$8,000,000 in one day by a manipulation 
of stocks. What fool says he earned it ? 

Labor’s luck box. 

A month or so ago a man named 
Henry Parker advertised a "lucky box” 
in the Boston papers. He made prodig¬ 
ious claims for his wonderful box, and 
bolstered his claim by citing case after 
case' where great fortune had followed 
the purchase of a box. 

These boxes were made, he said, in 
India, by Hindoo magicians, who gave 
them some mysterious power known 
only to that occult race. And this mar¬ 
velous . bo>: was offered at the equally 
marvelous price of 99 cents. 

Business boomed. ~ 


The Herajd wishes to say to the trades 
unionists of the United States thus early 
in the campaigpi of 1900 that. trades 
unionism in ‘ ' 


this country is now prac¬ 
tically committed to the essential prin¬ 
ciple for which the Social Democratic 
party stands; that is, that all the means 
of production and distribution now 
owned and exploited by the capitalist 
class shall become the common prop¬ 
erty of society at large. 

A vote for McKinley will be a vote 
for the capitalist class; no trades union¬ 
ist can cast such a vote and be true to 
the doctrine of trades unionism. 

A vote for Bryan (or any other man 
representing the confused and planless 
democracy) will be a vote for capitalism 
—for the middle-class—for an impossible 
reactionism; no trades unionist can give 
such a vote and be true to the interests 
of his own class. 

A vote for Debs and Harriman will 
be a vote for representatives of the 
working class; every trades unionist in 
the land can vote the Social Democratic 
ticket and be true to his class, to the 
principles of his union and to himself. 

Of course the irrepressible humorist 
of the party. Charlie Martin, had to get 
in his joke at the convention, and he did 
it in the following credential, which was 
posted in the hall: 

“O Mr. Debs and all the rest of you: 
This is to certify that the bearer of this 
document is known as Jonas Harrison, 
and that the members of Puckerbrush 
alliance, located in the state and among 
the ideas of Mark, which we are trying 
to change to the ideas of Marx, have 
duly selected him to represent us as a 
fraternal delegate in the national con¬ 
vention of the Social Democratic party, 
called to meet in the capital of Hopsier- 
dom on March 6, 1900, with instructions 
to root for a union of Socialist forces 
outside the tribe of Dan. 

“Witness our hands and,the seal of 
Puckerbrush alliance on last Saturday. 

“John Strong, President. 

“Jessie Bright, Secretary.” 

There has been much said and written 
in Chicago about short-measure coal. 
The small dealers, it appears, have sold 
for a bushel of coal baskets containing 
less than a bushel, and have done it at 
prices equal in some cases to $12 and 
$15 a ton. The people who paid these 
high prices were, of course, the poor. 
We have seen nowhere any reference to 
the fact that the winter has been one of 
unusual severity for the small dealers, 
whose sales have been uncommonly 
small and made as to the ton trade on 
a close margpn. Neither have the min¬ 
ing barons, whose profits are enormous, 
been taken into account. That the 
small dealers are forced to give short 
weight and charge long prices otlly 
shows how increasingly difficult it is for 
the “honest middle trading class” to 
exist. 


SONG OF THE NEW CENTURY 
Uy Edwin Unrkluim 

8'i^unip in the Purpose of the Upper Sphere. 
W'e sweep on to the Century aneAr. 

But something xnsLkes the heart of man forbode, 
For Labor Is the Sphinx beside the read; 

And we must answer its dread QuesUon^yss, 
Or perish as the tribes of yesterday. 

Thunder and earthquake crouch beyond tbs 
gate: 

But fear nou man Is greater than his fate. 
And one will come with Answer>-wltb a word 
Wherein the feet of morning will be heard; 
One who wlU feel the grief In every breast. 
The heart-cry of humanity for rest. 

So we await the Leader to appear, 

Thinker and Doer-and Seer. 

The hero who will till the Labor Throne, 

And buUd the Comrade Kingdom, stone by 
stone— 

That Kingdom that Is greater than the Drssa, 
Breaking through ancient vision, gleam by 
gleam— 

Something that Song alone can faintly feel. 
And only Song’s wild rapture can reveal. 

Thrilled by the Cosmic Oneness he will rise, 
Touib In his heart and morning In his era; 
While glory fallen from the far-off goal 
Will send mysterious splendor on his sooL 
111m shall all tollers know to be their fiie^; 
Him shall they follow faithful to the end. 

Though every leaf were a tongue to cry, **11100 
must,” 

He would not say the unjust thing Is just 
Not all the bends that cry In the eclipse 
Shall shake bis heart or hush his lyric Ups. 
His cry of justice. It will stir the stones 
From Kell’s black granite to the Seraph 
thrones. 

Earth listens for the coming of bis feet; 

The hushed Fates lean expectant from their 
seat 

He will be calm and reverent and strong. 

And carrying in his thought the fire of song 
WlU seno a cry upon these weary men, 

A cry to make the heart grow young sgrJn, 

A cry to comrades scattered and afar: 

‘*Be constellated, star by circling star; 

Give to all mortals Justice and forgtva— 
License must die that Liberty may live. 

Let Love shine through the fabric of tbestat*- 
Love deathless, Love whose other name !• 
Fate. 

Fear not: we cannot faU— 

The Vision wUI prevail. 

Truth is the oath of Qod, and sure and fait 
Through death and Hell holds onward to tbs 
last*’ 

[Copyright, 1S99. by the New Tork Jou^nBL] 


The people are fast 
coming- to see in it, not a fad, but a fact; 
not a thing to be avoided, but a historic 
cause to be aided and fostered. 

Towards Socialism the thoughts of 
men are changing as never before and 
those who are informed find amusement 
in the first lie started by the pressmen 
of capitalism, viz., “that Debs has or¬ 
ganized a party of his own and got him¬ 
self nominated for president.” The vul¬ 
garity of the thing is worthy of its vul¬ 
gar origin. There is no truth in it. The 


A Chicago Drama 
A Christian woman in a Christian 
town of nearly two million inhabitants 
died last Thursday 


ight of starvation 
and a lack of medical treatment. Her 
home was a hovel in an alley. For some 
years she had been a widow, and had 
supported herself and child, but when 
she fell ill this was impossible. 

Not one person in all of that two 
million went to her relief until it was 
too late. A big-hearted policeman 
brought her food at the moment her soul 
was leaving her body, and when there 
was no longer need of it. 

The scene that met his g;aze as he 
entered the room was one that should be 
depicted to and impressed upon the 
mind of every man and woman in this 
town calling himself or herself a Chris¬ 
tian. 

7-year-old boy was kneeling by the 
bedside, and this is what he was saying: 

“Oh, please, God, don’t let my 
mamma die. Please get her something 
to eat so she can live with me.” 

This happened in Chicago, where mil¬ 
lionaires are counted by scores, where 
the Associated Charities have splendid 
offices in a magnificent building; where 
there are relief corps innumerable. 

It happened In the fourth year of the 
reign pf William McKinley, when cof- 


Now Re«d|! 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


RED BOOK 


Etienn* Cabet, Wilhelm WeltUog, et4L 
ALBERT BRIHBANE 

The first American agitator, with portialt. 

A TRIP TO GIRARD 

By Wayfarar, with view of Appeal to BeeiNi 


chosen standard bearers, Debs and Har¬ 
riman ! . * 


KARL MARX ON TUE SINGLE TAX 

MACHINE va. HAND UiBOR 

Compiled from goyeroment nporte by HedH 
Ledoff. 

SHORTER PIECES 

Labor Conflicte in 1800. Oronlond. 

Chrooolqo for IM. Directory of BocljU D*S£r 
orata. SMlaliet CootroTeraiae of UOf JI? 
"Goldan Bole Mayor/’ Pro^ Harroo i Oi^ 
Social Demoeratle Platforme, Etc. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WELL (KNOWN SOCU** 
DEMOCRATS. Twenty UoU. 

ELECTION STATUTICS 

CoTeriog the Boeiallet moTemeot down lo 
preeeot year. A valuable refOTenoe. 

A SOCIALIST PORTRAIT OALLEBT 

Comprialng eereDteen likeoeeeea of leading 
ere In the novemant, dii^batad thrown 

Seat poetpald an raeaipt at prk>a» 15 CRNTB* 

DEBS PUBLISHING CO. 

TBRRB HAUTB. !••• 


WORKING CUSS OPPORTUNITY 

Fellow workingn'en; For the first time 
in our history we have the opportunity 
of voting for one of our own great lead¬ 
ers for president. We are going to walk 


Fools are plenty 
hereabofuts, and most of them got a box. 
Orders poured in to Parker. Sacks full 
of mail and money orders were emptied 
in his office. His office was blockaded 
by the aspirants to fortune. 

By and by the authorities, who are 
always so blind during a crime and so 
wide awake after it, put a stop to the 
thing. They found that the boxes were 
made by the gross in Lynn, and never 
got any nearer India than Breed’s wharf. 

Then the fools found out that it was 
a lucky box' for only one person, and 
that person had cleared out with his ill- 
gotten wealth. 

Fools? Not a bit more so than the 
great majority of American working¬ 
men. -f. . . ■ 


up like men and do our duty next No¬ 
vember, are we not? “Oh, well, there 
are arguments on the other side, you 
know r 

First. We are so used to voting for 
lasers. We think only these paid re¬ 
tainers of the capitalist class are trained 
to gpjide the ship of state. If any one 


Public Ownership (Erie, Pa.) devotes 
nearly its entire first page to a refwrt 
of “Debs for President” gives a review 
of the growth of Socialism and prints 
the executive board report complete. 
Editorially it says; “Job Harriman 
polled 5,000 votes for governor of Cal¬ 
ifornia on the Socialist ticket in 1898. 
With Eugene V. Debs he would shake 
the state.” 


save a lawyer were at the helm she might 
ground on the rocks. Yes, the lawyers 
ate trained—to skin us 1 

Second. "The clergy and the other au- 
tlwrities (?) on morals are gT^ing to tell 
us that a vote for Socialism is a vote for 
confiscation. In the same way they de¬ 
fended slavery, claiming that to des^r^-iy 
property in human fleam and blood was 
confiscatioiL 

Third. The newspapers are going to 


Who is going to remedy it, and how? 
-Oiicago Journal. 


The Union Label 


The die has been cast for 1900. We 
are to have a straight and uncompromis¬ 
ing battle for Socialism. Let it be made 
of suiffi power and effect that it m^ 
always be a source of inspiration for ^ 
future campaigns. Trades union work¬ 
ingmen, this is the year of opportunity 


Year after year we have had 
offered to us, at the price of a vote, the 
“lucky box” of “prosperity.” 'The com¬ 
peting agents, the “Republican Lucky 
Etox company,” and the Democratic 
ditto, have in turn oflfered us their wares, 


DEBS’ LECTURE TOUR 

Nebb City. Mo.March 24 

Joplin, Mo.attemooa..March 25 

Oaleaa, Kaa'..avealag....March 25 


on everything yon buy is a gnsrsntset 
that the producers thereof receive • 
hir rate of wages for its ptodnedB*- 

Iniist 00 hATing ^ 
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^ the women 0ELE6ATES 

There were in the convention as dcle- 
liarearet Haile, Corinne Brown, 
48 ^ 1 ^ H. Thomas and Mary Simons 
We should be glad to give 
'&ild readers the portrait of each of 
Son, but that being impracticable at 
SJtime, we present that of the most 
^fe and widely known of their num- 
wwbose work for the cause of Social 
^oocracy in Massachusetts has been 
?i^d to no “man’s" work, and who 
the confidence and esteem of 
ffnf ides throughout the county. We 
jtltr of course, to Margaret Haile. 


and robbery of the mob in Paris," and 
the press of the entire civilized world 
was filled with horrible stories of the 
“mob n'le.” 

And what are the facts ? I can do no 
better than quote the statements of an 
eye-witness, Mr. Frank M. Pixley, a 
prominent journalist of the Pacific coast. 
Says Mr. Pixley: 

"I was present in the city of Paris 
during the entire perioil that the com¬ 
mune held sway. I saw that great city 
of central Europe held for five weeks by 
the artisans and laborers, who for the 
first time in seventeen years had had 
the opportunity to bear arms. There 
was the Bank of France, with its hoarded 
wealth of coin, the house of Rothschilds, 
the bank of Hopes of .‘\msterdam; there 
were the great magazines and store¬ 
houses filled with cosily fabrics; shops 
with jewels of untold value; palaces with 
costliest gems of art; pictures and mar¬ 
bles of. inestimable value. There was a 
vast population which had for months 
endured privation, hunger and distress. 
The gendarmerie had been driven out, 
and there was no other government than 
that of the commune. 

"And yet during the five weeks— 
weeks of menace from without and 
suffering within—1 saw and heard of 
no single act of pillage and murder. 
During five weeks 1 saw no act of van¬ 
dalism, I saw no plunder. I saw or¬ 
ganization and order.” 

Such is the testimony of an eye-wit¬ 
ness, corroborated by many writers and 
admitted to be true by many enemies of 
the commune. Paris under a govern¬ 
ment of workingmen was more orderly 
in time of war than under an emperor 
in time of peace, with la.ooo police for 
his special protectiqn. A member of the 
commune said: "VVe hear no longer of 
assassination, theft and personal assault; 
it seems, indeed, as if the police had 
dragged along with it to Versailles all 
its conservative friends.” 

Now let us turn to subsequent events 
and see how the conduct of the self- 
styled “representatives of law and order” 
compares with that of the com.-nune ad¬ 
ministration. 

During the last week of May, 1871, 
the \'ersailles troops entered Paris, and 
though the workingmen, who were in¬ 
experienced in warfare, exhibited unpar¬ 
alleled bravery in (felense of the city, the 
commune government was overthrown. 
Then followed the greatest e.xhibition of 
brutality that has ever been recorded. 
It is useless for me to attempt to convey 
any adequate idea of its horror, and 1 
must content myself with repeating the 
report of Gen. Thiers, who commanded 
the troops opposing the commune. Here 
it is. Grasp its terrible meaning if you 
can: 

"Number of insurgents arrested from 
May 28, 1871, to Jan. i, 1872, 35,578; 
died, 967; acquitted, 3,147; condemned 
to prison, 10,131; handed over to the 
civil courts, 2i2; dismissed, l;090; shot, 
23,121.” 

May 28, please note, was the last day 
of. the war. .Ml these 23,000 proletari- 
ai.s were shot after the commune had 
been completely conquered. 

Comrades, it is well that we study the 
history of the commune. It is well that 
we know how these thousands of mar¬ 
tyrs died, inspired with a glimpse of the 
future. It is well that we know why 
they died. How they died is illustrated 
by these words of \’ermorel at the burial 
of the commune’s general, Dambrowski, 
three days before the end of the struggle: 

"I say unto you that this precious 
martyr’s blood holds the seeds of the 
morning. I tell you that those who 
shall weep are the poor, the toilers, the 
slaves. I tell you that, weeping for us, 
they shall wake to finish what we have 
begun! What think ye they will find 
most precious—the gold of capital or the 
martyr's blood that stains it? Let us 
not weep, my brethren; we have now 
naught else to do but die.” 

Thus they died—40,000 of them— 
■died like true' martyrs, knowing that 
they were right, confident that you and 
I and others of the proletariat would 
not suffer their sacrifices to be in vain. 
Comrades, shall it be said that the cause 
for which they perished thirty years ago 
shall fail today for lack of martyrs? Cir¬ 
cumstances do not demand of us that 
we die for the cause today; but are there 
not among us enough. men who will 
sacrifice their time, their energies, their 
ambition, their all to insure its triumph 
—to complete the emancipation of labor ? 
I believe that there are, and that within 
the lifetime of nearly all that are present 
the sun of the co-operative common¬ 
wealth will rise grandly, gloriously above 
the political horizon. 

But we must not rest on prophecy or 
confine ourselves to expectations. In 
the history of the past are to be found 
the guiding stars for the future. We 
must know how the proletariat has lived 
and died in order to discover how it may 
triumph. In the history of the Paris 
commune we find many lessons. We 
learn from it that workingmen art ca¬ 
pable of managing the affairs of govern¬ 
ment in a peaceful and orderly manner. 
We learn that when the proletariat is 
once aroused no death, however terrible, 
can deter it. We leant from this bloody 
page of history that capitalism, when 
opportunity is offered, will stop at noth¬ 
ing to perpetuate its reign. We dis¬ 
cover in the wage-working class a feel¬ 
ing of humanity and fraternity, a sense 
of justice and a love of liberty. We per- 


Room I, .PoatofBoo Bulldlns. Open ercry 
tvealDg. BnrtnoMM mootlzvi overjr llxurwUy at 
S p. m. Public invited. 

MIKNBSOTA 

Branch 1, Red Lake FalU, meeta every other 
Sunday In real estate offloe of Fred Oessweln, 
on Haia St. A. Kintsbury, S^retary. 

AUUOVRL 

SU Louis headquarters. Room 7. It N. Fourth 
St Address all oommunlcatloiis to B. Val Put* 
nam. Secretary. For Information concerning 
ward branches, Inquire at the above address. 

Branch No. 7. Kansas City, meets every 
Tuesday at S p. m. at UOO Union Ava O. J. 
Storx. Secretary, U30 W. Pth 8 L 

MONTANA. 

Brsneh No. 2 meeU firat sad third Soodayf of esah 
noQth St G. W. Wood** bume, Chioo, Mont. 

NEW sIBRSET 

Brsaeb No. 1. Secretary. Michael W. Schor. 87 Liv< 
iofstoa et. 

Branch No. t (German). Paterson, N. J., meets 
fust Md third Mondsyi si 8 p. m. at Helvetia Hall, 
Tan Hoatea Sl Karl Lmder, Secretary, 246 Ed¬ 
mond St. 

NEW YORK. 

The City Central Asltatlon Committee of 
Greater New York and vtclnlty meets first and 
third Tuesdays of every month In Wllslg’s H aM i 
85 B. 4th St. Elisabeth H. Thomas. S^retary. 

East Side Branch. No. 1, New York, meets 
every first and thlM Thursday at lU Clinton 
St. A. Guyhr, Secretary. lO Suffolk St. 

Branch No. I. 34lh Assembly District, meets 
second and fourth Wednesdays of the month at 
low Sc^nd Av., at the ‘H^ntraL’* Henry Lang, Beore* 
tary. 124 E. aoth St. 

Branch No. 4. West Side Branch, New York, 
meets second and fourth Tuesdays of every 
month at headquartera. 10 W. 0tb St. Elisa¬ 
beth H. Thomas, Secretary. 

Branch No. 10, 4th Assembly District, meets 
every first and third Wodnesday of the month 
at the rooms of The Voloe of LAbor. 4B Grand 
St Jacob Panken, OrEanlser, 10 Dlvtston SL 
Branch No. 12, Brooklyn, headq^uarters, 2a 
Rutledge SL Meets every third Thursday at 
*^116 sharp. All persons Interested are Invited to 
% tend these meetings and oo-operate In organ¬ 
ising local, branches In every district In the city. 
Wm. Butscher. Secretary, 01 Rutle^e SL 
Branch No. 0, New York, IMh Aasembly Dis¬ 
trict, meets first and third Thursdayi of each 
month at Faulhaber's Hall, ua SMond Ave. 
R. Hoppe, Secretary, 08 B. 0th SL 
OHIO. 

Branch No. 2, Cleveland, meets In Ohlsen'i 
Hall, 65 York SL. second and fourth Sundays at 
8 p. m. Lectures, discussions, businesi meet¬ 
ings.* first and third Fridays at I p. m. 

Branch No. 8 . Cleveland, meats first and third 
Sundays In each month at 8 p. m. In Ohlsen's 
Hall, 0 York 8 L Leotors* and dlMoaMoag. . 

Breoeb No. 4. CiDcitioett, mieik ei hjiliTjivo Ball 
•outhoaet corner 9th and Plum Ste.. every Sunday at 2 
p. m. Leetnree and dlacnealona. rnbllo invitsd. B. 
Blederman. See., 2161 Vine 8 L 
Branch No. 6 , Dayton, meats every Sunday 
afternoon at 8J0 In room 14, Davim blook. 
Fourth and Main streeta. Evary one laterestM 
In practical govemmer.t ts Invited to be prseent 

J. C. Schawe, president; N. Dutle, seoratiuy. 
Branch No. 8 . Cincinnati, meets every second 

and fourth Saturday In Workingmen's Hail, 1111 
Walnut Sl F. Haoiel, SMretary, 1804 Prints R t 
Branch No. 11. German, Columbus. BdOmn- 
er. Secretary. 806 Mohawk SL 

PENNSYLTANIA. 

Branch No. 2. Erie, meets every Sunday, 3 p. m., at 

K. of L. HalL 716 State 8 L Cbainnan, Joeeph Stain. 
Secretarv, J. B. Perry. 119 Saaeafraec St. 

Branch No. 4. Pittsburg, meets every Tburm 
day evening at 7:0 p. m. at Funk Hall, 8 . Mtb 
and Josephine Sts. W. Bohn. PreoldenL 844 Ad¬ 
dison Bl j. H. Lewis, Beoretary. 018 Jane SL 
Branch No. 3 (Jevich), Philadelphia, meets every 
Fridi^ at 423 8 . Third St. at 7:80. DUKaesion from 8 to 
9. I Oereon, Secretary. 

WiSCONBlN. 

Milwaukee Central Committee meets on the 
first Monday of each month at 8 p. ro. sharp at 
618 E. Water St. Eugene H. Rooney. Secretary. 
John Doerfler, Treasurer. 

Branch No. 1. Milwaukee, meets every second 
and fourth Tuesday evening of the month at 
the Ethical Society Building, 568 Jefferson SL 
Visitors ' always . welcome. Howard Tuttle. 
Chairman. Eugene H. Rooney, S^retary. 

Branch No. 2. Milwaukee, meets every second 
and fourth Friday in'Geatks's Hall, comer Green Bay 
and Concordia Ave. 

Branch No. 2, Sheboygan, meets every fourth 
Thursday of the month at Gustav Durgard's 
Hall on Pennsylvania Ave. R. Bchoen, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 8 . 12th SL 
Branch No. 4, Milwaukee, meets every first 
and third Friday each month at Meller's Hall, 
comer 22d and Brown Sta. (Seorge Moerscbel, 
Secretary, 01 2Sth St. 

Branch No. 9, Milwaukee, meeta every fourth 
Friday of the month at R. Slgel's Hall, south¬ 
east comer Orchard SL and 9tb Ave.A Fred 
Brockhausen, Secretary, 781 Wlndlako Ave. 

Branch No. 11, Milwaukee, meets the second 
Wednesday of each month at the offloe of the 
Wisconsin Vorwaerts, 614 State SL 
Branch No. 12, Milwaukee, meeta every first 
sod third Thursday of each mnotb at Kraus'Hall, 21 
and Outer SL, at B p. vr.. John Koepfer, Seeretafy. 


monday evening March I2, our town 
hall held the largest audience ever as¬ 
sembled in it to hear a political shaker. 
Comrade James F. Carey had hurried 
all the wdy from Erie, Pa., to fulfill a 
long-standing engagement. Comrade 
Manfred Tibbitts first addressed the peo¬ 
ple on local issues. He was followed by 
Comrade Carey, who spoke on Social¬ 
ism in its larger aspect. It was the 
most interesting and enthusiastic meet¬ 
ing ever known here. It must be borne 
in mind that the branch here contains 
but few members, a strike in a shoe 
factory and labor depression generally 
having caused many of its most active 
members to leave town. 

Town meeting came the day after the 
rally just' spoken of. The democrats, 
who had not made a town ticket for 
years, nominated selectmen, just to help 
out the republicans, and claimed they 
would poll 200 straight votes for their 
ticket. But the result showed that most 
of them went over to the republicans to 
make a sure thing against the Social 
Democrats. Owing to a false report, 
over thirty Social Democrats in a shoe 
factory did not get out to vote. The 
result of the meeting was: 

Regular democratic. ..46 

Social Democratic.130 

Regular republican.289 

Our people had expected to poll 170 
to 180 straight votes. But those who 
know think ^hat to have 130—who, un¬ 
der the most adverse circumstances, will 
face both bosses of shops and political 
bosses and vote the Social Democratic 
ticket—is a big achievement for a branch 
that numbers no more than ours. 

I am instructed to say that all Social 
Democrats here—and I can say the same 
for all in our state—most cordially in¬ 
dorse the action of the comrades in 
laboring for a peaceful union of the two 
great bodies of working Socialists in 
America. No greater boon can come to 
us at this time than this fraternal union. 

D. Fisher, Secretary. 

Exeter, N. H. 


OALtrOKNLA 

T2b«rty Branch. Ban FrmhcUco, hold, public 
meetlnza every Sunday and Weweeday aven- 
Injv. commanclnc at S. Admlielon free. 

RUucatJonal meetlnze (for membere) every 
Tu .day evening. Bocloloky, Bconomlca, Public 
Spesklns, etc. 

Bualnees meeUnce (for membun) every Thure- 
day evenlnjT. 

Membertnlp, with advaatRAo of EkluoAtl<HiRl 
Courae and Social Demociatlc Herald free to 
each member, 0 oeaLi per month. 

Apply to the wereurr. Jobo 0. Weelay, 117 Turk 
■treeL 

Branch No, 1, Loa AAEolea, meetB every Sun- 
^r, afternoon at 8 o’clock at Woodman** Hall. 10 M 
SprinaSt. JaPrmne, 7UUDayton Ava., Saeretarj. 

CONMSCTlCtJT. 

Th* ConnaeUent State CJommittea meal* the la*t 
Snnday of aach month at Turn Hall, BockvlUa. L. 
Sohlaf, SacraUry. 

Branch No. 3, New Haven, meete every Tneeday eve- 
Dtay. at 198 Btata SL.at 8 p. m. Uomaliu* Maboney, 
Sacretary, 166 Frank Bu 

Branch No. L Rockville, Conn., meet* firat and third 
Thoraday* at Tnm Hall maatlny room, VUleyeatreaL 


AlARaARET «atv.w 

Comrade Haile, as a member of the 
committee on constitution, did effective 
ind valuable work for the party. Be¬ 
fore returning East, she accepted an 
invitation to visit Milwaukee, where 
she met with a cordial reception from 
comrades who appreciate her great 
service for the cause in Massachusetts. 


uviBier. oecroiary, ice w. cvin Pu 

Branch No. V, Chienro, meau at 1148 W. 63rd aL, firat 
and third Sandaya at 3 p.m. S. L. Waatina. Sacretary, 
6243 Cantar ava. 

.INDIANA. 

Branch No. 6 . lodlanapolia, maeU firat Satur¬ 
day evening and third Sunday afternoon of each 
month at Relchweln’a Hall, comer Market and 
Noble Sta. 

IOWA. 

Branch No. 2, Hltaman, maata avary fourth Friday in 
th* month at opara bonaa. S. B. Jamleaoo, chairman, 
Jamae Fiaher, organliar; Joaeph ScbollacqLaaeretary. 

KENTCCKY 

Branch No. 2, Covington, meet* firat and third Wed- 
a aaday eveninga and aeoond and foorth Sanday aftar- 
noon* of aacb month. AH agitation meeting* axoept 
third meating in month, (iood apeakara. Sectary, P. 
C. Btompf. 2U1 etb *trek.L 

MARYLAND, 

Branch No. L Baltimore, maeU evety Sunday 
at 8 p. m. at Carpenter's Hall, 660 S. Baltimore 
SL Public Invlt^ 

Branch No. 2 , Baltimore, meet* every Toeaday at 8 p. 
m. at Wenaal’a Hotel, 328 W. Camdan aL Good apaechaa. 
Public invited. Levin T. Jonaa. Secretary, 202 W. 
Barre aL 

MA88ACHU«BTTft. 

The MasaaebuaetU State Committee meets the 
first Saturday of each month at 724 Washington 
Sl.. Boston. All dues and moneys Intended for 
the State Committee ahould be sent to the 
financial secretary, A. McDonald, 104 W. Spring- 
field Sl, Boston. All other correspondence 
should be addressed to the Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary. Margaret Halle, 5 Olenwood St.. Rox- 
bury. 

Branch No. 2. Holyoke, meets second and 
fourth Mondays of each month at Springdale 
Turner Hall. H. Schllchtlng, Organiser, 0 
James SL 

Branch No. 5, Lynn, permanent headquarters, 
71 Unoroe SL Bnaineas meeting everv Monday night 
et7’.3U. Open bonae. Pablic invited. Harry Gotimar, 
Sec., 423 EaMX Su 

Branch No. 0. Brockton, meeta the second and foorth 
Tnesdaya of each moath at 8 p. m. tor boaineu at 
Booialiat Hall, Clark's Block, comer Main and Center 
St*. Every comrade is expected to attend one meeting 
a month. Frank 8 . Waleb, Secretary, 62Creecent Sl 

Branch No. 15, East Boston, meets every Mon¬ 
day at 8 p. m. at 0 Chelsea BL Miss Jenny 
Segal. Secretary, 0 Chelsea SL 

Branch No. 18, Newburyport, meets tbe second 
Monday of each month at Laster's Hall. 1 Slate 
SL E. r. McLean, Secretary. 0 Winter SL 
Q. H. Evans, Treasurer. Prince Place. 

Branch No. Sl. Chelsea, permanent h*‘ 8 dquar- 


NEW BRANCHES 


OavUvUle, Cal. 

Cbainnan, J. W. McDonald; vice- 
chairman, Thomas Brown; secretary, 
Harry Lytte; treasurer, B. F. Noel; or¬ 
ganizer, W. J. Montgomery. 

Paonia, Colo. 

Chairman, Rufus P. Laucks; vice- 
chairman, Charles H. Taylor; secretary, 
Ira D. McFadden; treasurer, Alonzo C. 
Williams; organizer, Bolen Reames. 

Chicago, 111. 

Two new branches organized in Chi¬ 
cago have not selected permanent offi¬ 
cers; names will be reported next week. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

Chairman, William D. Wilbur; vice- 


Soclallnts of Oregon 
The S. D. P. A. will hold a conference 
in Portland, Ore., Thursday, .April to, 
19 CX), for the purpose of state organiza¬ 
tion and the calling of a state conven¬ 
tion to nominate state, congressional and 
national officials, and such other matters 
as may come before the meeting for dis¬ 
cussion. By order Branch No. i, Port¬ 
land, O 

T. C. Wendland, Chairman. i 
F. Smith, Secretary. 

J. D. Stevens, Organizer. 

Box 204, Portland, Ore. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871 


Addres* by E. Val. Patnani at Ht. Loula 
Commuor Celebration 

There is probably no event in all his¬ 
tory that has been so shamefully mis¬ 
represented or that has been so little, un¬ 
derstood as that grand uprising of the 
proletqriat known as "the Paris com¬ 
mune of 1871.” To the average mind 
the word “commune” signifies lawless¬ 
ness, rioting, pillaging and murder. It 
is safe to say that not more than one out 
of five hundred Americans today has any 
other, notion of that important occur¬ 
rence than that it was an uprising of 
ignorant and vicious men who slew all 
who came in their way and pillaged and 
burned every building within their reach. 
A parade through the streets of New 
York of all the murderers, highwaymen 
and other criminals contained in the jails 
and penitentiaries of America, armed 
with torches, clubs, knives, pistols and 
dynamite, would perhaps be a faint ap¬ 
proach to the popular conception of the 
commune. 

Time will riot allow us to go much 
into details this evening. A scheming 
emperor, in order to divert the attention 
of the French workingmen from their 
own condition, sought and found an ex¬ 
cuse for a war with Germany, in which 
war he was ingloriously defeated and 
compelled to sign a humiliating treaty. 
The people of Paris refused to submit to 
the treaty, abolished the monarchy, de¬ 
clared the establishment of a republic 
an(i set up what was known as "the 
government of national defense.” This 
government proved itself to be a weak 
and vacillating body, and made no prep¬ 
arations for the defense of Paris, finally 
surrendering the city to the Germans. 

The people were indignant, and the 
government, which was composed large¬ 
ly of men hating the working class, at- 
temjsted to disarm the national guards, 
most of whom were workingmen. This 
led to open hostilities, and tiie working¬ 
men, being victorious, compelled the 
leaders of the government to flee to Ver¬ 
sailles, and on March 18, 1871, the com¬ 
mune wai declared established, amid in¬ 
describable enthusiasm of the people. 

It was a government by the working 
class, the despised toilers whose labor 
had produced all the comforts and lux¬ 
uries of the world. This class of men, 
who had hitherto been considered in¬ 
capable of doing anything but the bid¬ 
ding of their masters, had asserted itself 
and announced its intention of using the 
powers of government for the benefit of 
the masses. 

The capitalistic government at Ver¬ 
sailles was astounded. • It sent its agents 
throughout the rural districte of France, 
denouncing the “incendiarism, murder 
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ceive in the capitalist class an utter lack 
of mercy, a spirit of brutality and an 
unlimited selfishness. 

Let n.s take warning. With the growth 
of its power the charactcrisctics of the 
capitalist class have only been intensi¬ 
fied. Let the proletarians of America 
bnt give nmnistakahle evidence of their 
intention to secure control of the powers 
of government, no matter how peace¬ 
fully, and you will witness scenes of 
cruelty on the part of the minions of 
wealth beside wliich events of the past 
will pale into insignificance. 

In conclusion permh me to say that 
the Paris coftunune i 4 cant more to the 
proletarians of .America than did the 
.-\merican revolution. The commune 
was a revolution of our class, and we 
owe more patriotism to our class—the 
wage-working class of the world—than 
we do to any institution or government 
founded on geographical lines. Let us 
remember its history. Let us mourn for 
its martyrs and profit by its lessons. Let 
us at all times refuse to make war upon 
our fellow-slaves of otlier countries. Let 
us pin our faith to international Social¬ 
ism and never forget that “the working¬ 
men of all countries are our friends and 
the despots of all countries our enemies.” 
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THE HERALD LEAFLETS 

N 0 .I (topUiu“A WOBD WITH VOH. JOHNI"bf 
Ing an admirably prepared paper bv “ Waniuvr>'* baaed 
on a chanter in "Merrie England.*'^ 

"THEkEAL MAOTBK^—pertinent qoestloas ad* 
dreeeed to workingmen. 

The " DECLARATION and POLITICAL Dk MANDS* 
of tbe Social Democratic Party of America. 
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Pacific Coast Socialists 


Books on economic anbjeot* can be ordrred to yoor 
advantage from the Bnreau of Socialist Mteratnre, 
tt TorkStreat, San Francisco, Cat. 

Following la a partial list of tbe works of G. B. 
BBNHAM, wbiob we recommend: 

History of tbe Faria Cornmnne of 181, paper cover. 

26eeot*: full elotn.. 0.76 

Gospel of Discontent (compilation).16 

Snap Shot* at Capltaliam (oompUation).16 

Story of the Bed Flag. .06 

Crimeeof Capitalism. 0 
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60 copies 


80 copies. 


10 copies 
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JOS. BARONDESS 


The quarterly dues for the 
quarter ending June SO are 
due at the headquarters, 126 
Washington sL, Chicago, IlL, 
on or beibre April 8. Prompt 
remittance is of the highest im¬ 
portance to insure the interests 
of the organisation, and the 
branches are urged to provide 
fkMT the ooiloctloa, which should 

be begun at once. 


Lila Intoranea affsetad by nail in any part 
of tha country. Fira Inanranoa attanoad to 
in O raa t ar Maw Yorkand Naw Jaraay. 

e Ratcan BU NMW YORK. 


Edited by Frederic Heath 
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foreign importation”; and it is certainly 
Very interesting to note that Massachu¬ 
setts, the cradle of liberty in 1776, and 
the stumping-ground of the Abolitionists 
half a century later (Haverhill, by the 
way, being the birthplace of J. G. Whi*.- 
tier), is t^ay the first to lead the way 
toward the "Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth” pictured by Sodalists. Mayor 
Chase was bom in New Hampshire, 
Representative Carey in Haverhill, and 
both of them worked in the shoe facto¬ 
ries from earliest boyhood. Mayor Coul¬ 
ter is also an American, a journeyman 
plumber by trade. Representative Mc¬ 
Cartney, oh the other hand, is a Unitar¬ 
ian minister. He left a prosperous 
church at Rockland to go into politics, 
and was previously assistant pastor of 
one of the wealthiest congregations in 
Boston. Haverhill, Brockton, Lynn, and 
Newburyport are all famous as centers 
of the shoemaking industry, and this fact 
has led the New York “Sun” to suggest 
that there must be some mysterious con¬ 
nection between shoes and socialism! 

"There is something that all the 
money in the world is powerless to 
check,” said one of the Haverhill Social¬ 
ists, "and that is the onward march of a 
great moral principle.” It is this very 
spirit in Mass.ichusetts socialism which 
gives it its impregnable strength. The 
Social Democratic party is so fundamen¬ 
tally differerlt from the other parties that 
the old-time politicians are totally at a 
loss as to its meaning. They cannot 
even begin to comprehend that the So¬ 
cialists are working, not for political jobs 
and party triumph, but for principles and 
ideals. There is in the Social Demo¬ 
cratic movement an almost religious en¬ 
thusiasm. On-the eve of victory in Hav¬ 
erhill, an Irish Socialist was on his death¬ 
bed. The good news was brought to 
him lying in pain, and his face bright¬ 
ened as with the light of sunshine. Al¬ 
most his last words were, "And Brock¬ 
ton, too!” In one of the branch meet¬ 
ings of the party a new recruit to Social¬ 
ist principles—a notorious drinker— 
stood on his feet to make confession of 
faith, and in his hand was the inevitable 
bottle. "Comrades,” he said, "I am nev¬ 
er going to disgrace our cause by taking 
another drop of that vile, stuff!” He 
dashed the bottle to the ground, amidst 
applause. 

Massachusetts cities have so little 
home rule that, even if Mayors Chase 
and Coulter had a majority in the city 
government, almost nothing could be ac¬ 
complished in the direction of socialism. 
Both mayors realize that their chief func¬ 
tion at present is that of agitators— 
apostles of a new idea. In their inau¬ 
gural messages they declare triumphant¬ 
ly and unequivocally their belief in the 
fundamental principles of socialism, but 
state that the most that they, as individ¬ 
uals, can do is to move slowly forward in 
the direction of municipal ownership, 
and to use their influence wherever pos¬ 
sible in the interests of the working class 
against the capitalists. 

Probably Edward Bellamy’s books, 
scattered so widely through these New 
England homes, have been largely re¬ 
sponsible for the growth of the social¬ 
istic sentiment. Socialistic papers and 
pamphlets have been distributed here in 
thousands for many years, for the Social¬ 
ist movement of today is clearly the logi¬ 
cal development of an earlier and vaguer 
Populist movement. But more power¬ 
ful than all other factors m the education 
of Massachusetts workmen has been the 
evolution of industry. The men of 
Haverhill apd Brockton can remember 
the time when a shoemaker made a com¬ 
plete shoe upon his knee. Today the 
individual, working in concert ' with 
scores of others, and using'complex ma¬ 
chinery, makes a hundotdth part of a 
shoe. A priori, one would suppose that 
such marvelous mechanical development 
would bring comfort and security to all. 
•As a matter of fact, the Haverhi'll shoe¬ 
makers are much worse off than their 
fathers. 1 here is more poverty, more 
insecurity, and more unemployment. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER’S 


The following is a list of comn 
who have agreed, in response to' 
appeal of the National Execn 
Board, to contribute' monthly for 
year to the national fund. Otter na 
will be added as they are received. 

CONNECTICUT wn Ton* 

FtnirilTrrtl.H.. Hartford FalM,LG »- 

Holman, B.Hartford Abbott, 

ILUNOIS C 

Stodman, 8.Chloaco Thmai, & 

Java Cox.Cbioaco nIZ 

P. P. Ajar.Chicago HaU, F. w.Kj 

“A Kriaad**.Chleaco Jm. 8^ 

Dr. J. H. Onar.. Cbieaco SIi 

Hrt. C. Brown...Chleaco y*>*11,0110. , 3aa 

"Friand" .Cbieaco H*Pba^..M«. 

Jamaa Wricbt....^caco nun? ft*®®**®**Ba! 


The Social Democratic Party of America 
declares that life, liberty and happinew depend 
upon eQuai political and economic nghU. ^ 

In our economic development an industrial 
revolution has uken place, the individtuj too 
of former years having become the socul tool 
of the present. The individual tool was owned 
by the worker who empltved bimscU and was 
nuBter of hi, product. The social tool, the 
machine, is owned by the capitalist and the 
worker is dependent upon him for employ¬ 
ment. The capiwlist thus becomes the master 
of the worker and is able to appropriate to 
himself a large share of the product of his 

Capitalism, the private ownership of ^e 
means of production, is responsible for the in- 
security of subsistence, the poverty, misery 
and degradation of the ever-:growing majority 
of our people; but the same economic forces 
which have produced and now intensify the 
capitalist system will necessitate the adoption 
of Socialism, the collective ownership of the 
means of production for the common good 
and welfare. 

The present system of social production and 
private ownership is rapidly converting society 
into two antagonistic classes—i. e.,'thc capital¬ 
ist class and the propertylets class. The mid¬ 
dle class, once the most powerful of this great 
nation, is disappearing in the mill of competi¬ 
tion. The issue is now between the two class¬ 
es first named. Our political liberty is now of 
little value to the masses unless used to acquire 
economic liberty. 

Independent politick action and the trade 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working class, the one represent¬ 
ing its political, the other its economic wing, 
and both must co-operate to abolish the cap¬ 
italist system. 

Therefore the Social Democratic Party of 
America declares its object to be; 

First—The or^nizatipn of the working 
class into a political party to conquer the 
public powers now controlled by capitalists. 

Second—The abolition of wage-slavery by 
the establishment of a national system of co¬ 
operative industry, based upon the social or 
common ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution, to be administered by 
society in the common interest of alt its mem¬ 
bers, and the complete emancipation of the 
socially useful classes from the domination of 
capitalism. 

The working class and all those in sym¬ 
pathy with their historic mission to realize 
a higher civilization should sever connection 
with all capitalist and reform parties and unite 
with the S^ial Democratic Party of America. 

The control of political power by the Social 
Democratic party will be tantamount to the 
abolition of all class rule. 

The solidarity of labor connecting the mil¬ 
lions of class-conscious fellow-workers 
throughout the civilized world will lead to in¬ 
ternational Socialism, the brotherhood of man. 

As steps in that direction, we make the fol¬ 
lowing demands; 

First—Revision of our federal constitution, 
in or^r to remove the obstacles to complete 
control of government by the people irre¬ 
spective of sex. 

Second—The public ownership of all indus¬ 
tries controlled by mono|iolies, trusts and com¬ 
bines. 

Third—The public ownership of all rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs and telephones; all means 
of transportation, and communication; all 
water-works, gas and electric plants, and other 
public utilities. 

Fourth—The public ownership of alt gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and other 
mines, and all oil and gas wells. 

Fifth—^The reduction of the hours of labor 
in proportion to the increasing facilities of 
production. 

Sixth—The inauguration of a system of pub¬ 
lic works and improvements for the employ¬ 
ment of the unemployed, the public credit to 
be utilized for that purpose. 

Seventh—Useful inventions to be free, the 
inventor to be remunerated by the public 

Eighth—Labor legislation to be national, in¬ 
stead of local, and international when possible. 

Ninth—National insurance of working peo¬ 
ple a^inst accidents, lack of employment and 
want in old age. 

Tenth—Equal civil and political rights, for 
men and women, and the abolition of all laws 
discriminating against women. 

Eleventh—The adoption of the initiative 
and referendum, proportional representation, 
and the right of rec^l of representatives by 
the voters. 

Twelfth—Abolition of war and the introduc¬ 
tion of international arbitration. 

Adjourned. 
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Democratic ticket.^ The following week 
Lynn and Newbui^-port i^ch cast about 
8oo votes for a Socialist mayor, and at 
the last-named place the Social Demo¬ 
crats elected a member of both city coun¬ 
cil and school board. Haverhill and 
Rockland arc represented in the state 
house at Boston by James F. Carey and 
the Rev. F. O. McCartney, the only two 
Socialists 'in any state legislature in this 
country. W'e thus see the e.xtraordinary 
•spectacle of socialism strongly intrenched 
today in Massachusetts, a’ Republican 
state, and one famous for its conserva¬ 
tism. 

The Social Democratic party was 
fonned at Chicago in June, 1898, being 
thus less than two years old. It grew 
out of a heterogeneous organization 
formed by Eugene V. Debs in 1897, and 
from the first day of its existence has 
stood uncompromisingly for clear-cut 
socialism. It declares its-object to be 
"the establishment of a system of co¬ 
operative production and distribution 
through the restoration to the people of 
all the means of production and distribu¬ 
tion, to be administered by organized so¬ 
ciety in the interest of the whole people, 
and the complete emancipation of so¬ 
ciety from the domination of capitalism.” 
In principles and purpose the Social 
Democratic party is almost idcndcal with 
the Socialist Labor party, and its forma¬ 
tion was really a protest against condi¬ 
tions existing in that party. The So¬ 
cialist Labor party, in the twenty years 
of its existence, has accomplished noth¬ 
ing that can be compared with the vic¬ 
tories of the Social Democratic party in 
Massachusetts. Eugene V. Debs—the 
“Ferdinand Lassalle of American Social¬ 
ism,” as he has well been called—is na¬ 
tional organizer of the Social Democrat¬ 
ic party, and to his untiring efforts has 
been due no small measure of its success. 

The Social Democratic movement in 
Massachusetts is a working-class move¬ 
ment, and its rank and file are recruited 
almost wholly from native-born Ameri¬ 
cans.^ Winfield P. Porter, twice the 
party’s candidate for governor, often 
prefaces his addresses on socialism by 
saying: “My grandfather fought to 
throw off the yoke of English slavery; 
my fatter strove to break the chains Irom 
the htnbs of the negro slaves; I today 
am fighting ag^nst the curse of wage- 
slavery.” In ■view of such a declaration, 
jit can hardly be said that “socialism is a 
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Leonard 9, Abbott In The OnUook ‘ 

The most striking political phenome¬ 
non during recent months has been the 
unprecedented growth of socialism in 
the eastern section of Massachussets. 
When, in December, 1898, John C. 
Chase, an avowed Socialist, was elected 
mayor of Haverhill as the candidate of 
the Social Democratic party, it was pos¬ 
sible for men to say that he owed his 
victory to a political accident, for his 
opponents were divided, and he polled 
only 2,300 out of 7,000 votes. In De¬ 
cember last, however. Republicans, 
jDemocrats,. and Prohibitionists all 
joined hands to defeat him. They for¬ 
got their differences of opinion, and 
threw down the gauntlet on the basis of 
a straight contest between socialism and 
capitalism. As such the issue '.vas frank¬ 
ly accepted by all concerned. No effort 
was spared to defeat the Socialists, and 
money flowed like water. The coalition 
candidate, a lawyer named Pingree, had 
not only the support of the one daily 
paper of the city, but also of all the ma¬ 
chine politicians. On the other hand, 
the Social Democratic party, a new or- 
'ith very slight financial re- 


Attltnde Toward Trades XTdIods 

In accordance with our. declaration of prin¬ 
ciples we declare that the trades union move¬ 
ment and independent political action are the 
chief emancipating factors of the wage-work¬ 
ing class. We recompiend to the members of 
the Social Democratic party the following 
general rules: 

First—Join the union of your respective 
trade. 

Second—Assist in building up and strength¬ 
ening the trade union movement. 

Third—Support the union labels of all 
crafts, 

Fourth—Educate your fellow-unionists on 
the question of Socialism and the labor move¬ 
ment, on economic and political lines. 

Fifth—It shall be your duty to work for the 
unity of the labor movement, thereby recog¬ 
nizing the fact that the emancipation of the 
working class can only be achieved by the 
united efforts of this class. 

Sixth-^Educate the members of the unions 
in the principles of Socialism and induce them, 
individually, to affiliate with the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party. 

Seventh—Trades unions are by historical ne¬ 
cessity organized on neutral grounds, as far as 
political affiliation is concerned. The trades 
union is the arena where all wage-workers 
may be brought together for joint action to 
resist the encroachments of capitalism on the 
economic field and to participate in the class 
struggle of the proIeUriat which wilt finally 
develop into the political alignment of the 
forces of labor in the struggle for proletarian 
emancipation. 
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ganization, with very slight financial re¬ 
sources or political experience, fought 
beneath the storm of prejudice that is 
always aroused by the word “Socialism.” 
ITie money with which they conducted 
their campaign came from far and widp' 
—hundreds of dollars from the Jewish 
Socialists of the East Side of New York, 
and contributions from sympathizers in 
almost every state of the Union. A lit¬ 
tle weekly paper, the “Haverhill Social 
Democrat,” was started a few weeks be¬ 
fore election as the organ of the Social¬ 
ists. In spite of almost superhuman ob¬ 
stacles, the Social Democrats again 
elected their candidate, by a majority of 
156, and with him three aldermen and 
three councilmen (out of a joint ballot of 
twenty-one), which gpves the Socialists 
the same numerical strength in the city 
council that they had last year. 


The Social Democratic 


On the same (ligjit that Chase was re¬ 
elected there came news from the other 
side of Boston that Brockton also had 
elected a Socialist mayor, Charies H. 
Coulter, by a majority of over 1,500, to¬ 
gether with two aldermen and a council¬ 
man, all of whom are pn the Social 
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